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T is seldom that I have experienced a stronger sense of the mental 

grasp and intellectual integrity of the writer of a book than I 

do as I close Titchener’s ‘‘The Psychology of Feeling and Atten- 

tion.’’ To the author’s keen insight, sound reasoning, and fine 

judgment, are added high scientific aims and standards, and a 
vigorous attempt to free himself from scientific bias. 

And yet I find myself convinced that in this last-mentioned effort 
we note, in at least one important direction, a signal failure. In the 
very beginning of the first lecture we read that ‘‘when we speak 
of the laws of attention, we have always in mind a distribution or 
redistribution of the sense-processes that make up the consciousness 
of the moment;’’ and here and throughout the whole of the book we 
find a bias towards sensationalism which in my view often leads 
the author to overlook certain data of the greatest importance to his 
consideration, and thus to reach conclusions that are entirely un- 
warranted: for it is all too true, as he says,” that ‘‘if you are ‘favor- 
ably impressed’ by a scientific theory, the facts that support the 
theory crowd in upon you, while the outstanding facts, those that 
can not connect with the trend of consciousness, fail to present them- 
selves; you mean to be impartial, and the conditions of attention 
make you one-sided.’’ 

In relation to the matter to be treated in this article the author 
indeed rejects the extreme sensationalistic position of Stumpf, to 
which I shall especially refer below; but in the end he returns to a 
modified form of it, and the book is fairly saturated with sensa- 
tionalistic phrases and arguments. 

It is natural, of course, that our psychophysicists who necessarily 
concern themselves so continuously with sense-phenomena should 
show a tendency to underrate the significance of non-sensational ex- 
perience; but it appears to me that with them as a class sensational- 
ism has become nothing less than an obsession. It is true that among 


1Qp. cit., p. 7. Italics mine. 
2 Op. cit., p. 198. 
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them there are not wanting distinguished exceptions, men of deeper 
insight who will not allow themselves to be blinded to the wealth of 
facts which tell against the sensationalist position, men like Pro- 
fessor R. S. Woodworth for instance, whose name, by the way, does 
not appear in the ‘‘index of names’’ of authorities quoted by Pro- 
fessor Titchener, a fact which is very significant in this connection. 
Unless we assume this obsession in favor of sensationalism it is im- 
possible to understand how able men like Titchener and Kiilpe and 
Stumpf can overlook the patent fact that an enormously large pro- 
portion of our pleasures and pains (or unpleasantnesses if you will) 
are far removed from what we all agree to call sensations: that this 
large proportion is made up largely, for instance, of emotional situa- 
tions, which it can not be claimed are certainly sensational in their 
total constitution; but especially of states that are involved with 
the agreeable flow of thought, and with the disagreeableness attend- 
ing the thwarted development of presentations in doubt and hesita- 
tion. 

The greatest difficulty in connection with the discussion before us 
is the persistency with which the issues are clouded by the use of 
the vague term ‘‘feeling,’’ which, as Ward’ long ago showed, is 
employed with many distinct meanings. Titchener often substitutes 
the word ‘‘affection’’ for feeling, but does not thus relieve us from 
this difficulty; for he thinks of affection sensationally, yet the term 
has a distinctly emotional connotation and is often made to refer 
to emotions directly,* while, on the other hand, it much more often 
is meant to refer to pleasure and pain. Certain pleasures, to be 
sure, are spoken of as emotional,° and emotions are said to ‘‘arise 
from the combination of feelings,’’* but as I indicate below’ the sug- 
gestion that emotions are pleasure-pain compounds is not war- 
ranted by the evidence before us. 

As I wish to avoid vagueness so far as possible, I may say at 
once that I propose here to consider pleasure and pain as such, and 
not ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘affection.’’ 

° Confer my article “ The Nature of Feeling,” this JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 29. 

*Top of p. 129. 

PS; 1. 104. 

*P, 129, 

7Confer my “Pain, Pleasure and Aisthetics,” pp. 90 ff.; also my article 
“ Pleasure-Pain and Emotion,” Psychological Review, January, 1894. The most 
cogent objection to the classification of emotions as pleasure-pain phenomena, 
or of pleasure-pain as emotional phenomena, lies in the fact that all our clearly 
differentiated emotions (e. g., surprise, fear, anger, etc.) are definable as forms 
of instinct experiences which are the correspondents of instinct actions which 
have to do with the advantage of the whole organism in the presence of special 


environmental conditions; and there is no evidence whatever that pleasure or 
pain can thus be described. 
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To one who takes the broad view above spoken of, from which 
the sensationalist is debarred by the ‘‘ permanent set’’ of his mind— 
if we may borrow an engineering term—it becomes apparent that we 
must look for the nature of pleasure-pain in some psychic process 
or situation more general than that which is correlated with periph- 
eral stimulation; and this leads men like Ward and Stout to look 
quite over the heads of the sensationalists. Thus Ward’ tells me 
‘there is pleasure in proportion as a maximum of attention is 
effectively exercised; and pain in proportion as such effective atten- 
tion is frustrated’’: and Stout® that ‘‘the antithesis between pleasure 
and pain is coincident with the antithesis between free and im- 
peded progress to an end.’’ 

It is more than twenty years since Ward wrote his definition, and 
there is no evidence that he has seen reason to withdraw or modify 
it. It is more than sixteen years since I published in Mind certain 
articles, which appeared later as chapters in my book ‘‘Pain- 
Pleasure and Aistheties,’’ in which I attempted to show that in 
search for the general process involved in algedonic phenomena we 
must lay emphasis on efficiency in relation to pleasure, and ineffi- 
ciency in relation to pain; and that pleasure-pain must thus be 
looked upon as a general characteristic, or quality,?® as I called it, 
of all presentations. This truth that the general psychic processes 
efficiency and inefficiency had essential relation to algedonic phe- 
nomena is a doctrine at least older than Aristotle, and was recognized 
in his time as corresponding in some manner with the physical 
processes involved with bodily efficiency and inefficiency. So strong 
has been the conviction that this relation is of importance that the 
theory has held its own notwithstanding that, as commonly stated 
with reference to the efficiency and inefficiency of the whole organ- 
ism, it meets with serious difficulties which were not removed by 
Spencer’s attempt to restate it in developmental terms as having 
reference to efficiency-inefficiency of the organism as a member of a 
species. The persistence of this doctrine among thinkers of various 
schools seemed to me a fact of importance, and it occurred to me that 
the objections to it might be removed if it were stated in terms of 
the efficiency and inefficiency of the neural elements whose activities 
correspond with the presentations which appear pleasant and pain- 
ful respectively. This suggestion led to the formulation of an 
algedonic theory which I did not publish until I was firmly con- 
vineed of its general correctness, and which I have been studying 
carefully during the years since the publication of my book above 

8 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on “ Psychology,” p. 71. 


°* Analytical Psychology,” II., p. 270. 
1 See below. 
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mentioned, gaining in the course of that study much corroboration 
of the hypothesis, and seeing no reason to think it requires sub- 
stantial modification. This, it is true, may be due to the fact that 
I am ‘‘favorably impressed,’’ to use Titchener’s phrase, with an 
hypothesis in which I have a personal interest: but I have done 
my level best to avoid this bias, and no one can ask more of any 
mortal. 

In connection with this psychological hypothesis I attempted to 
show that the neurological evidence in our possession did not con- 
tradict, but rather favored, this view; and the physiological bent of 
the psychologists of the day led them to treat this, which was 
really a side issue, as though it were all there was of any moment 
in my discussions; while the sensational obsession under which 
many of them labored prevented all appreciation of the general 
psychological position defended, and blinded them to the significance 
of the evidence presented in opposition to the sensational view. 

This evidence I gave in detail both in my book above mentioned, 
and in a special article entitled ‘‘Pleasure-Pain and Sensation,’’! 
which the editors of Mind’? allowed to be described in their review 
of periodicals as ‘‘a thoroughly searching and effective criticism of 
the theory that pleasures and pains may be regarded as special 
kinds of sensation coordinate with other kinds such as sensations of 
color and sound.’’ But to speak of this as an effective criticism 
indicated altogether too sanguine a view, as is evidenced in the late 
strong defense of the sensational theory of pleasure and pain by 
no less eminent a psychologist than Stumpf.* This view of 
Stumpf’s has been attacked lately by Professor Max Meyer ;** and is 
rejected by Titchener in the work here discussed, although he also 
rejects my view, and substitutes one of a sensationalist type to which 
I refer later. 

The limits of this article will, of course, prevent me from repeat- 
ing what has appeared in my articles and book above referred to; 
but I may say that perhaps the most striking weakness of the 
sensational doctrine of pleasure-pain is found in the fact that each 
presentation that is clearly recognized as a sensation answers to a 
receptivity of energy from the environment; and each differentia- 
tion of sensation to a differential form of this energy. If pleasure 
and pain, then, are sensations, we surely must look for some types 

1 Philosophical Review, I., 6, November, 1892. 

2 January, 1893, p. 136. 

**“ Ueber Gefiihlsempfindungen ”; read before the Society for Experimental 
Psychology at Wiirzburg in April, 1906, and since republished with slight 
changes in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, XLIV., 1906, pp. 1 ff. 


*“ The Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness,” Psycholog- 
ical Review, XV., 4 and 5. 
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of environmental energy to correspond with them; and such we do 
not find. 

I may be allowed space, perhaps, to note one other point, which 
has come to my attention since my book was written, in relation to 
the position of the hypothetical nerve terminals. We have what are 
called ‘‘pain spots’’ on the skin: this is not questioned, but as I 
have claimed it may be held that they are points which under usual 
stimulative conditions are almost necessarily painfully qualified: this 
view being favored by the late observation, to which Titchener calls 
attention,?® ‘‘that stimulation of a ‘pain spot’ gives qualitatively 
different sensations, according to the intensity of the stimulus. At 
a very low intensity we have itch; then prick or sting; and lastly, at 
higher intensities, pain.”’ 

Passing over the fact, very remarkable if the sensational theory 
is true, that no ‘‘pleasure spots’’ have been discovered, we must, 
I suppose, if we maintain the radical sensationalist view, assume that 
pain sense terminals similar to those ending in the ‘‘pain spots’’ 
exist in the nerves, and muscles, and intestines, and in the teeth. 
Now we find that nature grants us sense terminals only so far as 
they serve the organism by bringing into existence instinctive reac- 
tions which lead to advantageous or protective results. The sensa- 
tionalist, then, may claim that the ‘‘pain spot’’ sense terminals are 
placed on the surface of the skin to bring into existence the in- 
stinctive reactions determining withdrawal from dangerous stimula- 
tion; although it may be noted that this advantage would be equally 
well gained if qualitative painfulness led to the same result. But 
what shall we say of intestinal pains, and sciatica pains? Do they 
induce instinctive reactions of the organism which lead to protection 
of the disordered parts or of the organism? And what shall we 
say of the tooth-nerve pains? We may assume, I suppose, if we 
choose, that there are pain terminals in the teeth: but if so it is 
evident that they can not be placed there for organic service. For if 
they exist they do not come into action until the tooth is so far injured 
by decay as to be beyond repair by the natural man. What is more, 
they do not give rise to any instinctive reactions looking to the pro- 
tection of, or advantage of, the organism as a whole, or of the tooth 
part. In fact, the natural man is merely led by the pain to extract 
the aching tooth, an action which involves clear intelligence and is 
not instinctive; and which, furthermore, is of disadvantage to the 
organism, as the loss of the tooth tends to impair the man’s digestion. 

The reader may think that we have already said enough con- 
cerning this radical sensational theory, especially as Titchener, to 
whose work we here especially refer, joins us in rejecting it; so we 

1% P, 90. 
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may turn to the consideration of the grounds upon which Stumpf 
rejects the qualitative theory that I defend, in which rejection 
Titchener agrees with Stumpf on the ground that it ‘‘received its 
coup de grace at the hands of Kiilpe in 1893.’’*¢ 

The question is whether the facts which Kiilpe presents are 
properly stated and interpreted; and whether they suffice to over- 
balance the evidence in favor of the qualitative, or what Titchener 
might call the attributive view. 

And in this connection we find an exemplification of a mistaken 
scientific procedure—which may almost be called the experimental- 
ist’s fallacy—which leads the investigator to abandon a theory 
without hesitation provided he discovers a single fact which seems 
to contradict it; and this without even asking whether any large 
number of facts are explained by the theory. If the latter is the 
ease he surely is not warranted in claiming that his contradictory 
observations necessarily give the coup de grace to the theory; but 
should be led to ask whether he thoroughly comprehends the theory, 
or whether he has correctly interpreted the facts which appear to 
be opposed to it. 

It appears to me that if Stumpf consistently carried out the 
principle upon which he acts in waiving aside, on the basis of 
Kiilpe’s opposition, the qualitative or attributive view of pleasure 
and pain, he would drop even more quickly his own sensational view, 
if he could once grasp any small proportion of the evidence un- 
favorable to it that has been presented.1* 

We may now consider the two objections to the qualitative theory 
of pleasure and pain which to Kiilpe and Stumpf and Titchener seem 
sufficiently formidable to warrant the overlooking of all favorable 
evidence. And I may say at once that the first of these difficulties 
occurred to me after the writing of my book, and was interpreted 
long before my attention was called to Kiilpe’s criticism. It has not 
seemed to me important enough to make it the basis of any special 
written discussion. 

To put it in Titchener’s words,’® ‘‘ Kiilpe points out that affection 
can not be an attribute of sensation of the same sort as the recog- 
nized attributes, because it has attributes of its own. Sensations 
show differences of intensity, quality, time, and (in some instances) 
space; affection shows differences of intensity, quality, and time.”’ 

Now when I speak of the intensity or duration of a pain I am 
dealing with pain as viewed in reflection, not with an experienced 


eP, th. 
7 He acknowledges in a foot-note to his Zeitschrift article that he has heard 


of the existence of my book above mentioned, but has not read it. 
wP, 06. 
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pain. Apart from such reflective consideration I can not refer to 
the intensity or the duration as an attribute of the pain. In such 
consideration I may use the phrase degree of pain, instead of the 
phrase intensity of pain, without any change of meaning whatever. 
In exactly the same way I may look upon intensity in reflection, 
and then may speak of its degrees. If, then, it is true that the 
ascription of degrees to pain proves that pain can not be an attribute 
of a presentation (sensational if you insist), then it would seem to 
follow that the ascription of degrees to intensity proves that in- 
tensity can not be an attribute of a presentation. 

And the same may be said of duration. In the mood of reflection 
we may speak of the duration of an intensity as well as of the dura- 
tion of a pain; and if the ascription of duration to a pain proves 
that pain is not an attribute of presentations, then the ascription of 
duration to an intensity proves that intensity is not an attribute of 
presentations. 

Of Kiilpe’s qualitative differences of pleasure and pain we need 
not speak at length, for his meaning is not clear to me, nor ap- 
parently to Titchener, who with his usual candor admits,’® ‘‘I my- 
self have never observed a qualitative differentiation of pleasantness- 
unpleasantness, under experimental conditions.’’ It may be well to 
say, however, that in relation to this matter of quality I am not 
confident that Titchener quite catches the meaning of the theory I 
uphold. He seems to suggest that I look upon pleasure and pain as 
qualities in the same sense that we speak of the difference between 
the qualities of sensation which yield audition and sight, which are 
the only qualities with which the sensationalist concerns himself. 
But I use the term quality in a broader sense (the word character- 
istic might almost take its place). I use it in much the same way 
in which we often employ the term to apply to intensity ;?° and under 
Titchener’s phraseology I am not sure that I am not justified in 
speaking of the theory, as I have once or twice above, as the attribu- 
tive theory of pleasure and pain. 

We may turn now to Kiilpe’s second difficulty,* namely, 
‘*that the annihilation of an attribute of sensation carries with it the 
disappearance of the sensation; whereas a sensation may be non- 
affective, indifferent, and still be far removed from disappearance.’’ 
I may acknowledge at once that I have probably been led by the 
common use of the word indifference to employ it carelessly, much 
as Titchener himself does, for instance, on the top of page 69; and I 
am ready to agree that certain of my statements may have led to a 

”?P. 161. 


» Of. my “ Pain, Pleasure and Adsthetics,” p. 46. 
7 Op. cit., p. 85. 
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misunderstanding of my position in this regard. But it seems to me 
that my conception of indifference ought to be sufficiently clear in 
the fact that I speak of it as a point of transition ;?? and in the fact 
that I have distinctly held that much that we ordinarily speak of 
as indifference is merely a condition where pains and pleasures are 
nicely balanced, and of such very low degree as not to be noticeable. 

With this conception in view it seems to me that Kiilpe’s second 
difficulty disappears. It is perfectly true that a sensation does not 
disappear because it becomes what we call ‘‘indifferent’’; but that 
is because its pleasure has been reduced to a minimum, as when, per- 
haps, it is about to give place to pain; or because its pain has been 
reduced to a minimum, as when, perhaps, it is about to give place to 
pleasure. Where the pleasure is of high degree the pleasure can 
not suddenly disappear, unless the presentation to which the pleas- 
ure attaches also disappears; and the same is true of pain of high 
degree. In this respect, therefore, it is as true of the pleasure-pain 
attribute as it is of the intensity attribute, that its annihilation car- 
ries with it the disappearance of the presentation which it qualified. 

We may turn now for a moment to Titchener’s own theory,” 
which, with his usual caution, he does not claim to be more than 


plausible. 
‘‘The affections,’’ he says, ‘‘appear . . . as mental processes of 
the same general kind as sensations . . . that might, under favor- 


able conditions, have developed into sensations,’’ that are, as it were, 
non-developed sensations. ‘‘Had mental development been carried 
farther, pleasantness and unpleasantness might have become sensa- 
tions—in all likelihood would have been differentiated, each of them, 
into a large number of sensations.’’ The function of pleasure is 
to report ‘‘good’’ and that of pain to report ‘‘bad.”’ 

Here we have a theory sufficiently sensational to allow its author 
to maintain his rank as a leader among the sensationalists. But let 
us see to what it leads us. If development had not been checked 
we would under this view have had not merely pleasure and pain, 
but a pleasure, 8 pleasure, y pleasure, etce.; and 8 pain, e pain, ¢ pain, 
ete.: for surely a, 8, and y would all have reported ‘‘good’’; and 
5, «, and ¢ would all have reported ‘‘bad.’’ And in such a high 
state of development pleasure would surely be an attribute of a, B, y, 
etc.; and pain an attribute of 5, «, 2. And if in a higher state of 
development pleasure and pain might thus have an attributive 
nature, it is difficult to see why the author of this theory should so 
obstinately oppose an hypothesis which grants them this same na- 
ture, as they now exist in our supposedly undeveloped state. 


2 Of. Fouillée, “ Psychologie des idées forces,” p. 67. 
Op. cit., pp. 291 ff. Italics mine, 
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In closing I may say a word in relation to the attributive alge- 
donie theory in its physiological aspect. 

We have various degrees of activity in those parts of the nervous 
system which concern us in considering consciousness. The recogni- 
tion of these degrees of activity is clearly important to the develop- 
ment of the conscious animal, and we should therefore expect them 
to have psychic correspondents. Nor are we disappointed, for we 
discover them in our appreciation of diverse degrees of intensity. 

We have also diverse relations between the call for activity in 
nerve parts due to stimulations, and the capacity to react; this rela- 
tion involving either neural efficiency or neural inefficiency. And 
as the recognition of these differences of relation is also clearly im- 
portant to the development of the conscious animal, we should expect 
them also to have psychic correspondents. 

Nor are we disappointed here; for, in my view, the discrimina- 
tion of the relation of neural efficiency is given in consciousness as 
pleasure, and the discrimination of the relation of neural inefficiency 
is given in consciousness as pain. And these pleasures and pains 
are general qualities or attributes of presentations, just as their 
neural correspondents are general characteristics of neural activities. 

Is it at all likely that neural relations so important to the per- 
sistence of the animal involve no corresponding psychical dif- 
ferentiations? I think not. And if this is true, what such psy- 
chical differentiations other than pleasure and pain have the op- 
ponents of the attributive algedonic theory to offer for our con- 


sideration ? Henry RutGers MARSHALL. 
New YorK City. 





DISCUSSION 


OBJECTS, DATA, AND EXISTENCES: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR McGILVARY 


CAN not be otherwise than grateful to Professor McGilvary 

for the pains he has taken in acquainting himself with my 

logical analysis and in setting forth his results so clearly and suc- 

einctly.t Gratitude, if nothing else, would lead me to respond to 

his friendly challenge. 

I 

I begin by quoting almost in toto one section of his criticism, 

having inserted letters for convenience of subsequent reference to 
portions involved in the discussion. 


In his article entitled “The Chicago ‘Idea’ and Idealism,” in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. V., p. 589. 
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‘‘There is one further difficulty that I wish to lay before Pro- 
fessor Dewey in connection with his new distinction between fact 
and idea. (a) I suppose that most of us accept the other side of 
the moon as a fact, on a par as fact with this side of it. . . . (b) This 
fact, while as accepted fact it is on a parity with this side of the 
moon, yet as experienced fact seems to differ considerably from it. 
I can see the one; I can not see the other. . . . There is, after the 
conclusion is reached that the moon has two hemispheres, a con- 
siderable difference in our experience between the two hemispheres, 
and this difference does not seem to budge however we may pry 
upon it with changed meanings of terms. The realist, following the 
ordinary usage, says that while there are two lunar hemispheres, only 
one can be immediately experienced, and the other is accessible to 
us only by means of idea... . What is pragmatism going to do 
with this difference? If it ignores it, can it keep peace with science? 

(c) Seience makes a thoroughgoing distinction between ob- 
servation and inference, between empirical facts and scientific con- 
structions upon the basis of facts. . . . What we take to be a 
satellite, 240,000 miles distant from the planetary earth, may after 
all not prove to be what we think it is. But suppose that such a 
change in scientific construction should ever take place? (d) All 
is not lost from present scientific fact; there remains the fact that 
there is a bright something occasionally in experience, growing from 
slender crescent to full orb. . . . This fact may come to be in- 
terpreted as anything you please, and get accepted as that thing; 
but it will be there to be accepted somehow whenever any one con- 
stituted like us opens his eyes and turns them in the right direction 
at an opportune time. This kind of fact, and there are many of 
them, forms the inexpugnable datum of thought. It is the givenest 
of givens, datissimum datorum. . .. These data of the first order 
are in the game, but not of it. They give to one lunar hemisphere 
a primacy which no terrestrial thought-reorganization can give to the 
other. Now a philosophy which keeps close to experience can not 
well ignore this distinction between the two kinds of data.’’ 

Contradictions confront one in the subject-matter of this 
passage—the natural inference is that they have their source in my 
position. Is this the case, or do they inhere in the ground taken 
by my critic? Let me first state the gravamen of the charge brought 
against me, as briefly and as impartially as may be. I have held that 
objects accepted at the conclusion of a judgment (the lunar 
sphere, for instance) issue from a process of judging in which data 
(brute observational facts) and hypothetical meanings (conceptual 
ideata) are at once discriminated from and referred to each other; 
and that they issue in such fashion that the finally accepted object 
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presents both a reorganization of the data through the ‘‘idea’’ and a 
verification of the ‘‘idea’’ through the experimental processes by 
which a meaning is taken up into the data. Mr. McGilvary holds 
that this lands me in subjective idealism—for it admits no ‘‘facts’’ 
or ‘‘objects’’ except those into whose constitution ‘‘ideas’’ have 
entered. It also puts me in conflict with scientific method for it 
ignores ‘‘data of the first order’’ which remain the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, so far as any ‘‘thought reconstruction’’ is con- 
cerned.’ 
II 


My reply, in substance, is (1) that I have not ignored the exist- 
ence of datissima datorum; that the assertion of their existence 
antecedent to ideas as such is essential to my theory of the recon- 
structive nature and work of the reflective process; (2) that my 
critic confuses such data, wholly non-cognitional, non-logical in 
character, with data which are in and of judgment, and hence dis- 
tinctively logical in quality; (3) that he puts himself in conflict with 
science in ascribing to data (of the second kind) a higher knowledge 
value than belongs to the objeets which are accepted as the conclu- 
sions of judgment. 

The following discussion, while involving the above propositions, 
will follow, however, a different order. I shall try to show that in 
the portions of the citation marked off by the letters (b), (c), and 
(d), he has repeatedly transferred what holds good in one sort of 
situation to another sort of situation, and that the difficulties he notes 
flow not from my position, but from this interchange of propositions, 
each sound in itself, but so distinctive in meaning and reference as 
to negate the possibility of such transfer. 

1. The lunar sphere (it is suggestive, as we shall see below, that 
my critic sticks closely to ‘‘two hemispheres’’ rather than to one 
sphere) is related—as stated in (b) —to the individual’s act of recog- 
nizing it in a twofold way. Just because the assertion in (a) is true, 
viz., that the two hemispheres stand as accepted facts on a parity, 
the individual in apprehending the single total fact can not be related 
to the far and to the near sides in the same way. The statement 
about the difference in the modes of experiencing the two sides is 
thus congruous with the acceptance of the object in which a judg- 
ment is concluded—and it is congruous only with its acceptance. 
An analysis of the way a fact is apprehended can not, by the nature 
of the case, be made to yield a statement of the nature of that fact 

*Mr. Nunn in his suggestive “ Aims and Achievements of the Scientific 
Method” has also criticized the view of hypothesis and its function set forth 
in the “Contributions to Logical Theory” on substantially the same ground. 
See sections 67 and 68. 
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which is incompatible with the nature whose method of apprehen- 
sion is under analysis. I come in the sequel to the question of why 
I deny I.am an idealist; but the gist of the matter lies right here. 
All idealist epistemologies with which I am acquainted perform 
exactly the self-contradictory act indicated in the last sentence. 
There are two alternative ways of interpreting the statement of 
my critic that ‘‘as an experienced fact’’ the other side of the moon 
differs from this side, even though it be on a parity ‘‘as an accepted 
fact.’’ In one way of interpretation, the fact that ‘‘only one side 
can be immediately experienced, and the other is accessible to us 
only by means of idea,’’ refers precisely to the ways in which the 
different related elements in one complex fact are accessible to us. 
The proposition has as its universe of discourse not the relative cog- 
nitional status, or respective knowledge-values, of this side and the 
other side of the moon, but the mode of our access to elements pos- 
sessed of the same cognitional value. The other mode of interpreta- 
tion concludes that because our mode of access is different, therefore 
the elements to which we have access stand on a different footing. 
2. Let us consider both of these alternatives in relation to Mr. 
McGilvary’s argument. If we take the first (which seems to me 
perfectly sound) we may discriminate, with respect to the lunar 
sphere, different relations of the two sides to our manner of appre- 
hension; and from the standpoint of the relation of the moon to our 
cognizing organism distinguish the sensory quale of this side from 
the ideal or suggested quale of the other side. We may even, if we 
wish to (but I wish nobody wished to), speak of the former qualities 
as, in this relation, sensations; the latter as ideas—but, of course, if 
we so name them the facts control the meaning of the names, not the 
names the character of the facts. ‘‘Sensations’’ mean what Professor 
MecGilvary in an earlier article* well termed sensa, 7. ¢., qualities of 
an object in relation to our mode of apprehension. It is a disap- 
pointment that Mr. McGilvary has not borne in mind in this article 
what he so clearly pointed out before—viz., ‘‘that the term sensation 
is an omnibus term’’ (p. 458). If he had done so, he would have 
realized that in pointing out a fifth passenger in an obscure corner 
of the coach in which Mr. McGilvary had already discovered four 
fellow-travelers, I was neither altering the ‘‘ordinary acceptation’’ 
of the term (which of the four is the ‘‘ordinary,’’ I wonder?) nor 
yet denying the existence of the facts to which any one of the other 
*The implication in the quoted passage that the fact as immediately ea- 
perienced occupies a position cognitionally superior to the fact accepted after 
judgment is somewhat startling in view of Mr. McGilvary’s previous criticisms 


of me, on the basis of attributing this notion to me. But of this “ more anon.” 
*This JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 457. 
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four refers. But in any case, if Mr. McGilvary intended or accepts 
this alternative interpretation, no inconsistency lies at my door. It 
is true as an accepted fact of astronomy that the two sides of the 
moon are on a parity; and it is true as an accepted fact of psychology 
(or whatever the universe of reference may be) that, given this 
astronomical fact, the experience of apprehending it is related to its 
two sides in different fashions. 

If the other interpretation is accepted, then and then only, does 
this side have a certain priority and supremacy over the other side; 
and only then can Professor MeGilvary charge me with ignoring the 
plain procedure of science. But if he intends and accepts this second 
alternative, then he uses his analysis of our recognizing-expertence 
to discredit scientific knowledge—the conclusion that the two sides 
stand as hemispheres on a parity. In this case, it turns out to be he, 
not I, who should be worried about ‘‘keeping peace with science’’— 
for I do not think he will persuade the astronomer to accept a moon 
which is fact on this side and idea on the other: green cheese possibly, 
but ‘‘idea’’ never. 

3. In the portion designated (c) a further confusion comes to 
view. The difference between the two modes of cognitive access to 
one fact appears now to be confused with a distinction lying within 
the process of judging or coming to know, viz., that between ‘‘obser- 
vation and inference,’’ ‘‘empirical facts’’ and scientific constructions 
upon them. Again two alternatives are possible. Either it is meant 
that this distinction (with superiority resting on the side of ‘‘obser- 
vation’’ and ‘‘empirical facts’’) holds during the process of judging 
the real form of the moon, while, that is, we are still in search of an 
‘“acceptable’’ fact; or it is meant that this quality of values persists 
after the conclusion is reached—even after the problem of its form is 
solved! If he means the former, he has no quarrel with me, for it is 
precisely this antithetical relation of datum and ideatum which I 
have made the peculiar differentia of judgment-in-process, as dis- 
tinct from ineonclusion. But if he means the latter, how shall he keep 
peace with science? For the characteristic of scientific knowledge is 
that it finds its genuinely acceptable object in the conclusions of a 
systematic process of inferential inquiry rather than in ‘‘observa- 
tions’’ isolated from all inferential matter, or in ‘‘empirical facts’’ 
set over against rationally organized and explained facts. When 
doubt as to the objective character occurs or recurs, then, of course, 
the antithesis recurs; and then the datum becomes the factual ele- 
ment and the ideatum, the hypothetical element. But as long as the 
conclusion remains unchallenged, so long the object is as the conelu- 
sion describes it. Moreover, when there is doubt: (and hence when 
judgment is going on, not concluded) the factual superiority is only 
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of the datum in that judgment over its hypothetically suggested in- 
terpretation, not over the accepted facts of scientific conclusions as 
such. For-the entire process of re-coordinating the raw data rests 
upon the acceptance of a whole system of other facts, not questioned 
simultaneously, which are conclusions of other judgments in which 
thought has intervened. 

4. In the passage marked (d) the issue shifts to what seems to 
me a more tenable position. Up to this point, my critic has assumed 
the hemispherical quality of this side of the moon to be a given 
‘‘empirical fact’’ from which the hemisphericity of the other side is 
an inference! If we had any direct knowledge that this side of the 
moon is a hemisphere, the ‘‘conclusion’’ that the other side is a 
hemisphere might adorn an exposition of Kant’s analytic judgments, 
or enliven a treatise on ‘‘immediate inference,’’ but it would not 
illuminate the history of astronomy. Of course, the inference is that 
the moon is a sphere, the hemi-sphere character of both sides being 
involved in this conclusion. This obvious fact is indicated in Mr. 
MecGilvary’s reference to the ‘‘bright something occasionally in 
experience growing from slender crescent to full orb as the primary 
datum.”’ 

The substitution of this statement for the hemispherical character 
of this side only strengthens, however (it may be truly replied) Mr. 
McGilvary’s argument, for here at last are indeed datissima 
datorum. But how does this bear down on me? I have insisted 
(much to my discredit among ‘‘objective idealists’’) that there are 
non-logical antecedents for every specific reflective situation (and 
that all reflective situations are specific) so that knowledge involving 
thought is occasioned by non-reflective or alogical (‘‘practical’’) 
factors in an antecedent experience.” I ask for no better proof of 
the hold of intellectualistic® epistemology upon current thought than 
is afforded by the fact that the position that thought operates in all 
judging processes (and hence is embodied in all judgment-conclu- 

5I may remark in passing that some of the criticisms made against this 
position from the side of the objective idealists would not have been made if 
it had been seen that my position does not demand that the prior situation as 
prior should be non-reflective per se, but only as calling out thought—that it 
does this in virtue of a clash or conflict which itself is wholly non-reflective, 
no matter how reflective the situation in which it is found. 

° Professor McGilvary incidentally questions the use of the term “ rational- 
ism” in my “later writings.” I do not recall how extensive that use is, but 
I plead guilty. Rationalism is too closely associated with “free thought,” or 
free criticism, on one hand, and with the antithesis to empiricism on the other, 
to be conveniently used as a term to designate intellectualism as against prag- 
matism:—for pragmatism may be “ rationalistic” in the first sense, while 


empiricism may be—sensational empiricism has been—as intellectualistic as 
any rationalistic theory. 
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sions) has seemed to so many critics to involve an idealistic theory 
of the nature of existence. It would, if to exist and to be subject- 
matter or result of cognition were equivalent terms. But the very 
denial of intellectualism claims that to exist—to exist even as 
matter of ‘‘experience’’—is not to be identified with the status 
of a cognized something, whether during judgment or as its con- 
clusion. And this mode of existence furnishes me as well as Pro- 
fessor McGilvary an impregnable fortress, a ‘‘givenest of givens.”’ 
If to believe in it makes him a realist, then it also makes me one. 

If there be a difference between us, it must be in the character 
assigned the prior factor. What is the nature of what happens 
‘‘whenever one constituted like us opens his eyes and turns them in 
the right direction’’ (italics mine), so that a crescent or an orb is 
seen? I say that what happens has the nature of an act; that it 
exists as an act. I have said that while the act may be cogni-tive 
(that is, exercise an influence upon further knowledge) it is not 
itself properly called cognition.‘ What does Professor MecGilvary 
say ? 

If he says that it is a mode or content or object of knowledge, 
qua knowledge, what relation does its content bear to the datum in 
judgment? Is it identical with the former? Are the heavens and 
the furniture of the earth which we see when we open our eyes and 
turn our heads the same thing as those isolated, selected data of 
observation which the astronomer accepts as given, and works upon 
in figuring out the shape of the moon? Then is the rational or 
objective idealist lying in wait to swallow up Professor MeGilvary 
by his simple method of pointing out the merely particular, merely 
observational (7. e., sensible), merely fragmentary, chaotic, lawless 
character of such data, and the necessity of conceptual (or thought) 
relations to organize such brute trivialities into our significant world 
of related objects. Or, on the other hand, does Professor McGilvary 
mean that looking and seeing things is knowledge par excellence? that 

* Aside from the question of fact, a dialectical difficulty should perhaps, 
to avoid misapprenhension, be referred to. It may be said that I am assuming 
that primary “data” are here known—or may be known—as acts, and hence 
I have myself reduced them either to “data” undergoing interpretation or 
else to accepted objects of judgment. This objection, so frequently made, 
shows again the domination of the intellectualistic assumption. My position 
is that the term “experience” denotes primarily a mode of ewistence; experi- 
ence may ewist as an act-of-a-certain-specific quality, and that does not have to 
be reduplicated as knowledge in order to possess the character which it has. 
As for the other objection frequently made, that this reference to an act is 
pure individualism, I only want here to point out that it is the critic’s assump- 
tion, not mine, that an act such as seeing is something attached to or possessed 
by an individual. As I see it, the individual is within, not without, the act, 
and within it as only one of its factors. 
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it represents the cognitional function at its best? Then how does he 
keep peace with science? How does he avoid the conclusion that 
scientific knowledge is a hoax, an intentional arbitrary perversion of 
or declension from what we already know in a better, truer way? 
But, on the other hand, if it be admitted that what occurs when 
‘‘one constituted as we are’’ uses his organs in accordance with their 
own structure is not knowledge at all—in any intellectual or scien: 
tific sense of that term—we are free to admit the primary existence 
of something with respect to any and all thinking, and at the same 
time free to admit that when the standpoint of knowledge as knowl- 
edge is once taken, the conclusions of systematized inference have a 
status superior to any other determinations. 

This, I hope, at least answers the question of Professor Mc- 
Gilvary as to what I mean when I say that I do not conceive my 
position to be idealistic. I do not think it requires ‘‘thought’’ to see 
and to hear any more than it does to digest; though I also think 
that after thought has intervened such an action may be performed 
better, more economically and effectively—and also more chaotically 
and wastefully—to say nothing of its results having an infinitely 
more precious value. 

III 


Professor McGilvary inquires whether I am not, in any case, an 
idealist in the current sense of idealism—a sense which he states as 
follows: ‘‘the theory which regards all reality as embraced within 
experiences or within experience.’’ He adds, ‘‘A clear unambiguous 
answer by Professor Dewey to the question whether he is an idealist 
in the current sense as defined above would, I am sure, make his 
view much more intelligible.’’ Ah, my dear questioner, I am 
tempted to reply, there are certain prerequisite conditions for ‘‘a 
clear and unambiguous answer’’: namely, that the question be clear 
and unambiguous. What is meant by ‘‘embraced’’? Is it to have 
an existential meaning?—that some thing called experience holds 
physically or metaphysically other things in its embrace? Then I do 
not accept the theory. Or is its meaning methodological? that phi- 


losophy, like science, proceeds intelligibly and fruitfully to verifiable 


results only by taking experienced, not transcendental, things, and 
by discussing them in the characters they empirically possess, not in 
the characters which, according to some a priori method, they ought 
to possess? In that case my answer might be affirmative, coupled 
with the admission that I know shamefully little about ‘‘all reality,’’ 
since my empiricism is precisely that the only realities I do know 
anything about or ever shall know anything about are just exper- 
ienced realities—for I do not suppose the phrase ‘‘all reality’’ was 
a trap laid for me. 
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Again, would not a ‘‘clear and unambiguous”’ definition of ex- 
perience be both a boon in general and a prerequisite to a clear 
and unambiguous answer to the question asked? In neither of the 
two senses of experience which Mr. McGilvary expressly sets forth 
(on page 595) can I answer his question affirmatively. In the sense 
in which he uses the term on his next page (in the passages quoted) 
but without defining it, my answer would probably be affirmative. 
But in that case I am confused, for Professor McGilvary says that 
view is realism. And a reply that made me out both realist and 
idealist at the same time might not strike anybody as ‘‘clear and 
unambiguous.’’ But perhaps if Mr. MecGilvary should make ex- 
plicit the sense in which he uses the word ‘‘experienced’’ when he 
talks, for example, about our experience of the moon as changing 
from crescent to full orb, and should contrast that with his use of 
‘‘experience’’ in the instance of the perceived stone, he would dis- 
cover a vital and pregnant meaning of experience which would 
reveal that he and I as human beings are much alike in what we 
mean by experience. And in that case I am quite willing to leave 
it to my eritie by what names he and I are to be labeled. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Etudes Whistoire et de psychologie du mysticisme. Henrt Devacrorx. 

Paris: Felix Alean. 1908. Pp. 470. 

This considerable contribution to our psychological knowledge of 
religious life is the work of one known heretofore as an historian, the 
author of an “Essay on Speculative Mysticism in Germany,” who now 
reveals himself as also a well-informed and acute psychologist. 

His intention has not been to make a study of mysticism in general, 
but merely of a well-defined group, namely, the Christian mystics, Ste. 
Theresa, Mme. Guyon, Francis of Sales, John of the Cross, and Suzo. 
He explains his choice by the remarks that these persons are creators who 
have found a new form of life, and that there are extant documents— 
autobiographical and others—which make possible the realization of his 
purpose. This book deals, then, in essence, with the group of mystics 
that is the subject of my two papers in the Revue Philosophique for 1902, 
and of my article on the “State of Mystical Death” in the American 
Journal of Psychology for 1903. But the reader will find in Delacroix’s 
volume a much more complete historical study of Christian mysticism 
than any psychologist had so far attempted, and also a more detailed and 
thorough treatment of its problems. This is too solid and deserving a 
piece of work for me to subject it to the shabby treatment, deserved by too 
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many productions on similar subjects, of a critical review limited to the 
very small space at my disposal. I shall, therefore, wait for more suitable 
opportunities of dealing with those of his views which, to my mind, call 
for discussion, and content myself here with such statements as may serve 
to give some idea of the content of the book. I may, however, add that 
my publications on mysticism show little substantial disagreement with 
him. 

The first three chapters (pp. 1-117) deal with Ste. Theresa: her life, 
the development of her mystical states, her auditions, and her visions. 
In the second of them he sets down three great periods, characteristic also, 
with minor differences, of the development of every one of the mystics of 
this group. They are: (1) A period marked by delightful experiences of 
an ecstatic sort. The author describes it (p. 65) as “a discontinuous 
possession of God in which moments of contemplation and of activity 
alternate, and in which subsist the ordinary distinction between the divine 
and the human. (2) A period bearing some analogy to the depression 
stage of psychopathic persons; it is characterized by persistent diffused 
pain and more or less frequent moments of “painful” or “ negative 
ecstasy.” (3) The preceding experiences bring about, or coincide with, 
“a radical and total transformation of the soul and of life by a contin- 
uous divine possession, permanent and conscious.” It is this stage Ste. 
Theresa calls spiritual marriage. 

In the same chapter is discussed the external influences which may 
have determined the form and the sequence of her states. This problem 
is taken up in a broader manner in a later chapter (“ Experience, Systems, 
and Tradition”), and the conclusion is reached that although one recog- 
nizes in the formation and the development of the mystical life the influ- 
ence of external directing ideas—church doctrines, for instance—which 
keep the “expensive intuition” of our mystics from intolerable extrava- 
gances, nevertheless one can bring back their experience neither “to the 
suggestion of a personal system of a purely abstract construction formed 
before the experience, nor to a tradition” (p. 363). 

Mme. Guyon is then taken up in a similar manner: first, her life 
(pp. 118-196); then the analysis of her mystical states and automatisms, 
their several forms, their development, and their final outcome (pp. 197- 
234). This chapter includes a careful and penetrating comparative an- 
alysis of automatic and of voluntary activity, and an explanation of the 
intelligent collaboration of the subconscious with the conscious activity 
that leads to the establishment of the final, well-defined state common to 
all the mystics of this group. The characteristics upon which the divine 
origin of the mystical states rests, according to the mystics themselves, 
are noted here as already in the case of Ste. Theresa. 

Comparatively little space is devoted to St. Francis of Sales, John of 
the Cross, and Suzo. 

In chapter VIII. the author returns to Mme. Guyon, relates the great 
dispute about Quietism in which Bossuet, Fénélon, and Mme. Guyon were 
the chief actors. These interesting historical pages bring into clearness 
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the points of difference between the extraordinary Christianity of the 
mystics and the common-sense Christianity represented by Bossuet. 

The last chapter (pp. 365-426), entitled “The Mystical Experience,” 
would provide one who could not read the whole book with a partial sum- 
mary of the preceding analyses and generalizations, and with a discussion 
of several of the deeper problems of Christian mysticism; to wit, By what 
psychological mechanism can these mystics identify their confused “ intui- 
tions” with the conception of God set forth by the church? What is the 
nature of the “mystical intuition”? What is the nature of mystical 
passivity, and how does it contribute to the end sought by the mystic? 
How are we to account for the systematic progression of the several 
mystical states and for their outcome, described by the mystics as “ the 
permanent and continuous union of God with man”? 

The systematization of the mystical states is the point on which our 
author places the greatest emphasis. In the preface he had already 
declared that Catholic mysticism is “ progressive and systematic.” “It is 
this idea of a progress that must be placed in the foreground because it is 
the one least seen. Most psychologists have thought ecstasy to be the 
state characteristic of Christian mysticism, and that when not in ecstasy 
they found themselves in the condition common to all Christians. ... But 
that shows a failure to understand the originality of the great Christian 
mystics; the intermittent and alternating ecstasy gives place to a contin- 
uous and homogeneous condition. The transformation of the personality 
achieved by them is accomplished only little by little, and takes them 
through a series of states of which the humblest is ecstasy.” This con- 
tinuous and homogeneous condition of the Christian mystic who has 
reached his goal is contrasted with the antecedent stage (pp. 67-68): 
“Whereas ecstasy [the experience characteristic of the earlier period] 
momentarily suppresses life . . . and absorbs the whole mind in the con- 
templation of the divine, immobilizing the body in catalepsy, paralysis, 
and contracture, here [in the final period] the mental and bodily powers 
are no longer suspended . . . the divine no longer destroys the conscious- 
ness of the self and of the world, but, on the contrary, it gives itself 
through them . . . the self is no longer anything else than divine activity.” 

In agreement with the overwhelming majority of psychologists, Dela- 
croix believes that “the most sublime states of mysticism do not exceed 
the power of nature; religious genius suffices to explain its grandeur, as 
disease accounts for its weaknesses” (preface, p. xix). 


JAMES H. Leusa. 
Bryn MAwpk COLLEGE. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece, being Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Aberdeen by James ApaM. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1908. Pp. lv-+ 467. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the memoir of the author, 
from the pen of his learned widow, which is prefixed to the lectures. We 
gather there, in faithful detail, how Mr. Adam was the child of High- 
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land peasants, rising by dint of prizes and competitive examinations to 
be tutor at Emmanuel College; and how, all through his laborious life, 
he was upright, kindly, overworked, and typically academic. The only 
distractions he allowed himself from a grammatical study of the classics 
(since his love letters, full of Greek quotations, can hardly be called 
distractions) were to take walking-tours, and to play with his children. 
This unaffected picture of the devoted scholar prepares the reader for 
his work, explains its limitations, and adds a certain charm to its sim- 
plicity. For it is extraordinarily simple, in spite of the labor and learn- 
ing involved in preparing it. The plan of the lectures is to repeat the 
sayings, and expound the probable opinions, of Greek poets and phi- 
losophers, from Homer to Plato, in so far as these opinions may be 
assimilated to that type of religion to which the author and his audience 
are accustomed. There is no thought of first inquiring what religion 
essentially is, or what it ought to be; no effort to take an impartial view 
of its varieties; no attempt to fall imaginatively into even those par- 
ticular movements of the fancy which created Greek religion, or which 
transformed it. We are not expected to perceive that these movements 
expressed far more numerous ideal forces, and far richer passions, than 
those which the word religion now stands for at Aberdeen. With what 
naiveté everything is measured by a provincial standard appears in the 
phraseology, no less than in the scheme, of the book. Thus we read on 
page 39, “ Another not less unfavorable feature in Homer’s conception of 
the Deity.” On page 61, “There is no more religious import in the 
Homeric elysium than can be justly attributed to the epicurean heaven.” 
On page 188, “ Where, then, are we to look for Anaximander’s uncreated 
Deity? ...It is probable, therefore, that Anaximander deified the 
‘Infinite.’” A jewel of innocence is the following, on page 27: “It is a 
trite but true saying that just as man, in the Old Testament, is made in 
the image of God, so God, in Homer, is made in the image of man.” 
But the acme of denaturalization is reached when, more than once, the 
term “the infinite” is applied to the Platonic ideas, and the term “ the 
finite” to the endless flux of phenomena. Here the vague rhetoric of 
contemporary pantheism is allowed actually to invert the correct lan- 
guage and the high sentiment of Plato. 

There are compensations, however, for not possessing imaginative 
sympathy with the point of view of the ancients, nor critical conscious- 
ness of one’s own point of view. The student will find in Mr. Adam’s 
pages a trustworthy collection of Notizen about the religious feelings of 
the Greeks. He will find a candid interpretation of particular texts, 
leaning to the safe, literal, conservative side, yet always keeping in view 
the latest hypotheses of editors and theses-mongers. He will also find, 
in some cases, an excellent sketch of a personage and his religious com- 
plexion. Socrates, on his private, loyal, non-philosophical side, where 
the extreme ideality of this thought gave way to the extreme homeliness 
of his piety, is naturally a sympathetic subject to Mr. Adam; and I do 
not remember to have read anywhere a more instructive and convincing 
presentation of the barefoot, obdurate, unflinching Socrates, conscious of 
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a divine mission, obedient to a mysterious voice, convinced that a man- 
loving Providence rules the course of nature, and that nothing evil can 
come to a good man, either in this world or in another. 
G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Gospel of Pain. Tuomas J. Harpy. London: George Bell & Sons. 
1908. 


This is one of the books which, by starting from a new place and not 
foretelling the goal, try to conduct us back into orthodoxy unawares. 
Mr. Hardy begins with a descriptive chapter on “The Present Unrest,” 
which concludes with the modern and, I think, decadent question, 
“ Whether life itself contains any indication that the struggle it involves 
is worth while.” 

In the second chapter the author finds such an indication in the con- 
duct of heroic persons who suffer. In them the spiritual life triumphs, 
and if it triumphs, then the convictions in which it centers must be true. 
One of these convictions is immortality, another is God and the possibility 
of our union with him. We need this conviction in the present unrest. 
Apart from it “men have no proper joy, and only succeed in a dull 
acquiescence in duty or what they term ‘fate,’ or else in sating them- 
selves with pleasure till they suffer in their turn.” 

In the third chapter, entitled “ The Supreme Paradox,” the words of 
Jesus in his humiliation are quoted, “ Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” This is the highest example of the triumph of the spiritual 
life. It is higher than that of Socrates because Socrates in his triumph 
did not reveal so much anguish. “ Expressions which never broke the 
silence of a Socrates only reveal how much fiercer was the conflict of 
Jesus, and how much more complete and sublime his victory.” 

In the fourth chapter, on “ The Transforming Life,” it is shown how 
much importance Jesus gave to material conditions and needs, in spite 
of his ideality. The indubitable fact is pointed out that marvelous 
transformations are wrought in whole families by a single member who 
becomes imbued with the spirit of Jesus. “ They are lifted above poverty 
and suffering. They have their commonwealth in heaven. They have 
realized the great secret that heaven and blessedness lie within them.” 
This is a short and wise chapter. 

In the fifth chapter, on “The Spiritual Idiom,” it is stated that we 
should not let the logical difficulties, arising out of intellectual language, 
get in the way of our communion with God. It is further stated that we 
could hardly imagine a number of persons communing with God except 
upon a basis of petition. It is also stated that “ prayer is the solution of 
the social problem.” 

The sixth chapter is called “The Problem and the Conflict.” The 
spiritual life gives rise to a “problem of evil,” and that problem has to 
be discussed, but without very definite results. 

In the seventh chapter, called “The Guarantee of Triumph,” we are 
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indubitably landed on the old ground. Christ is the guarantee. Christ 
is divine and without sin. “There is one question which every one who 
sincerely wishes to arrive at the truth about Jesus Christ is bound to 
answer: Was he without sin? On our answer to this question turns not 
only our attitude towards Christ, but, it is not too much to say, our 
ultimate attitude towards life itself.” Having saddled ourselves again 
with this unnatural question, we find ourselves in other familiar and 
inconsequent difficulties: “In what sense could a sinless person under- 
stand sin? and, what value can the triumph of a divine person have for 
mankind?” The atoning sacrifice, the incarnation, the triune mystery, 
and the other higher mathematics of a superfluous theology are brought 
bravely forward as we approach the end of the book. 

The last chapter is “The Home of the Soul.” The home of the 
soul is the church. 

Nobody would suspect from the title or the early pages of the book 
where it was going to land at the end. That is the only novel thing 
about it. 

There are, however, some beautifully written passages. We are 
persuaded as we watch beside the beds of sufferers “ that it is no ruthless 
crushing of life that we see, but the release of all that is noblest and 
permanent from what is temporary and obstructive. We feel that it is 
our own blindness that is death; our own protest that is discord; and in 
that silent room, saddened with the somber ritual of disease, we stand 
face to face with immortality.” 

Mixed with such eloquence, we find sentences of this kind: “Saul of 
Tarsus dipped his pen into the fountain of contemporary knowledge, and 
clothed his interpretation of the cross in the garb of what was then 
‘modern thought.’” The book is as undiscriminating in art as it is in 
morals and philosophy. 


Max EastTMAn. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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RIVISTA FILOSOFICA. May, June, July, 1908. Un’equivalente 
aprioristica delle metafisica (pp. 289-803): S. Trpescut.— Meinong’s 
theory of objects, treated with qualified approval. La psicologia della 
‘espertenza indifferenziata di James Ward (pp. 304-829): A. Levi.-Con- 
tinues and concludes the account of Ward’s psychological theories. 
Bramanesimo, Buddismo e Cristianesimo (pp. 830-348): A. TitceEr. — Re- 
ligion begins when man first speculates on the problem of evil and of 
the finite. Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity present a Hegelian 
sequence: Brahmanism believes in the abstract and indefinite, Buddhism 
in the concrete and empirical, Christianity in the union of the infinite 
and the finite. Eduardo Zeller e la sua concezione storica (pp. 349-354) : 
A. Facor.-Zeller never overcame the disposition, derived from his 
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Hegelian beginnings, to treat the history of philosophy as a process inde- 
pendent of the general history of culture. Le idee morali nella dotrina di 
un psicologo scandinavo (pp. 355-363): L. M. Bruuia.—- A laudation of the 
moral philosophy of the Norwegian, Kristian Birch Reinchelward Aars, 
Il metodo delle matematiche e l’insegnamento elementare della logica (pp. 
364-371): P. F. Nicour.- A protest against the exaltation of mathematics 
as philosophical method in so far as the former is conceived as merely 
deductive method. Mach o Hegel (pp. 372-380): L. Miranpa.— Mach, in 
his theory that logical forms are only practical expedients without in- 
trinsic value, has but restated Kant. Kant started from an arbitrary 
position. The true position is that of Hegel. Bolletino bibliografico. 
Notizie e pubblicaziont. Sommari delle riviste straniere. Libri ricevutt. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. November, 1908. Le nouveau senti- 
mentalisme esthétique (pp. 441-476): Cu. Lato.- The theories based on 
the conception of Einfiihlung are unclear, not adequate for the facts to 
be explained, and do not rest on acceptable philosophical principles. La 
philosophie des valeurs (pp. 477-497): J. Seconp.— An analysis of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s “Philosophie der Werte.” L’antipathie: étude 
psychologique (pp. 498-527): Tu. Risot.—A study of the teleology of 
antipathy and the principal phases of its development. Le III¢ congrés 
international de philosophie: H. Detacrorx. Analyses et comptes rendus: 
A. Chide, Za mobilisme moderne: Fr. Pautuan. E. Boirac, La psy- 
chologie inconnue: S. JANKELEWITCH. Dugard, W. Emerson: sa vie et 
son wuvre: F. Roz. J. Fabre, La pensée moderne: de Luther a Leibmitz. 
L. Dauriac. Mary Williams, Six Essays on the Platonic Theory of 
Knowledge: C. Hurr. Siegel, Herder als Philosoph: Lato. A. Bonucci, 
La derogabilita del diritto naturale nella scholastica: G. L. Duprat. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


AccorDING to announcement, the American Philosophical Association, 
the American Psychological Association, and the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology met in affiliation with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Baltimore, December 29-31, 1908. 
The retiring presidents of the three societies read their addresses, Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg before the American Philosophical Association on 
“The Problem of Beauty,” Professor Stratton before the American Psy- 
chological Association on “The Betterment of Rival Types of Explica- 
tion,” and Professor Sterrett before the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology on “The Proper Affiliation of Psychology.” The three 
societies joined in a smoker at the Johns Hopkins’s Club on the evening 
of December 30. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
For the Philosophical Association—President, Professor Hibben, of 
Princeton University; Vice-president, Professor Tufts, of the University 
of Chicago; Secretary-treasurer, Professor Thilly, of Cornell University; 
new members of the Executive Committee, Professor Bakewell, of Yale 
University, and Professor Woodbridge, of Columbia University. For the 
Psychological Association—President, Professor Judd, of Yale Univer- 
sity; Secretary-treasurer, Professor Pierce, of Smith College; new mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, Professor Sanford, of Clark University, 
Professor Lindley, of the University of Indiana, and Professor Thorndike, 
of Columbia University. (We regret to omit the names of the officers 
for the Southern Society, but up to the time of going to press these have 
not been received.) The sessions were well attended and marked by con- 
siderable discussion. Further reports of the meetings may be expected in 
subsequent numbers of this JouRNAL. 

Or interest to students of pedagogy will be the “ Enzyklopidisches 
Handbuch der Erziehungskunde,” published by Joseph Loos, with the 
cooperation of more than a hundred specialists, now completed by the ap- 
pearance of the second volume (Vienna: Pischer’s Wittwe und Sohn). 
It contains 1,101 pages, with many illustrations and six separate supple- 
ments. The contents cover the whole field of education. Some of the 
articles are monographs on the subjects. 

Accorpine to the Nation, “to the definitive edition of the works of 
Descartes, published under the auspices of the French minister of public 
instruction by Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, there has been added a 
supplementary volume of correspondence (693 pages, L. Cerf).” 

Tue Eckardt publishing house, of Leipzig, has in press an edition of 
selected works of Fichte, and an edition of selected works of Hegel is 
in preparation. A similar edition of selections from Schelling has 
already appeared. 

Mr. H. G. Hartmann, who was appointed instructor in philosophy in 
Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, last October, has been advanced 
to the grade of professor. 

















